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that "marriage". There can be little question that the ultimate object of
James's advisers was to get the chief posts about his person in case
Charles's expedition ended fatally to himself and James succeeded to
the titular crown. In fact, there were rumours that Charles was already
dead.

Henrietta Maria was strongly opposed to the plan. She had no
intention of relaxing the hold she had over James as the sole source of
his means of support, and she was also in a strong position, in that she
had been appointed his guardian by his brother Charles. Radcliffe and
the others had managed to raise funds from somewhere, and James was
able to show his mother Charles's letter ordering him to leave Jersey, in
which were "some ambiguous expressions which seemed to intimate
that he desired that he would go to Holland". The Queen enlisted the
assistance of her son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, and he wrote to
James offering him an annual pension of 2000 pistoles if he would
remain in Paris, and informing him that if he came to The Hague he
must inevitably be shipped off to Scotland under a treaty which the
Prince had made with the Scots.

But Henrietta Maria had very little influence with or control over
James. She appears to have antagonised him from the time of his first
arrival in Paris. She made to her ladies damaging comparisons between
his character and that of Charles, and these remarks were repeated to
him. He was probably already at this early age more stubborn and
intractable than Charles, and she on her side maintained an "austere
carriage" towards both her sons. Some instinct of family honour
(which, however, he subdued later) may also have made him resent the
intimate relations that existed between his mother and Lord Jermyn.
In the present case she was helpless. She might storm and rage, as no
doubt she did, but James had the means of disobeying her, and he used
them. The best she could do was to prevail upon him to attach Lord
Byron and Henry Bennet to his party as a measure of control over the
hotheads into whose hands he had delivered himself (Berkeley char-
acteristically declined a part in the act when he realised that he could
not play the lead).

James left Paris on October 4 and arrived at Brussels on October 13,
1650. The Duke of Lorraine received him with courtesy, and even gave
him small sums of money towards his expenses, but James's presence
was an embarrassment: James was only a younger son of the English
royal line, that line had small hopes of being restored, and even if it
were restored, Charles was only twenty, and it was very unlikely that
he would die without direct heirs. There were negotiations conducted
by Viscount Taaffe, apparently without authority from Charles, for the